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•  Trends  and  Issues 


President  Eisenhower  has  promised  to  work 
for  a  school-building  program  geared  to  “this  atomic- 
age.”  He  has  pledged  to  fight  for  legislation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  adding,  “I 
shall  support  this  request  with  all  the  power  at  my 
command.”  He  has  re-emphasized  his  belief  that  the 
Federal  Government’s  role  is  to  “facilitate  and  encour¬ 
age  the  process  of  education  —  without  the  stultifying 
risk  of  a  centralized  Federal  school  system.”  It  is  essen¬ 
tial,  the  President  has  stated,  that  America’s  youth  is 
prepared  to  be  skilled  and  accomplished  citizens,  “able 
to  grasp  the  great  levers,  turn  the  giant  wheels,  of  this 
new  atomic  age  as  nature  finally  surrenders  to  men  so 
many  of  its  colossal  secrets.”  The  next  Congress,  of 
course,  will  spell  out  whatever  definitive  action  is  to  be 
taken. 

Federal  funds  for  education,  the  new  bien¬ 
nial  report  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  ( HEW ) , 
indicates  that  the  Government  paid  out  $1.6  billion 
during  the  1954-55  school  year  to  81  educational  pro¬ 
grams.  Significantly,  this  is  less  than  half  of  the 
1948-49  sum  ($312  billion,  plus).  The  decrease  is  at¬ 
tributed  mainly  to  veterans’  education  and  training. 
Federally  impacted  areas  received  over  $122  million 
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during  this  period  as  compared  to  an  approximate  $3 
million  in  1950.  Other  principal  Federal  expenditures 
for  education  in  1954-55:  veterans’  education  and 
training,  approximately  $670  million;  school  lunch  pro¬ 
grams,  $1^12  million;  school  maintenance  in  impacted 
areas,  $85Jii  million;  U.  S.  Indian  education  over  $34 
million;  and  vocational  rehabilitation,  $24  million,  plus. 

The  Census  Bureau  reveals  that  the  number 
of  school-age  children  has  increased  by  8,167,000  in 
the  last  six  years.  Of  this  figure,  3,517,000  reached 
school  age  in  the  year  ending  July  1.  This  total  rep¬ 
resents  a  drop  by  20,000  from  the  previous  year.  This 
year’s  crop  of  six-year-olds  has  fallen  off  since  1953, 
when  children  bom  in  the  biggest  postwar  year  of 
the  baby  boom  became  old  enough  to  start  school. 
Children  of  elementary  and  high  school  age  (38,756,- 
000)  now  represent  approximately  23%  of  the  U.  S. 
total  population. 

The  Office  of  Education  estimates  college 

enrollments  this  fall  at  2,957,227  students.  These  are 
youngsters  taking  credit  courses  in  the  Nation’s  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  'This  exceeds  last  year’s  en¬ 
rollment  by  236,298,  a  gain  of  8.7%.  Of  these,  735,065 
were  new  students  this  fall,  compared  with  689,635 
new  students  a  year  ago  —  an  increase  of  6.6%.  Next 
year’s  percentage  increase  is  expected  to  continue  the 
accelerated  trend. 

The  Canadian  government  has  offered 

$100  million  to  higher  education  and  the  arts.  Prime 
Minister  St.  Laurent  revealed  at  the  recent  three-day 
Conference  of  Canadian  Universities,  met  to  discuss 
the  Canadian  “crisis  in  higher  education.”  Canada, 
beset  by  rising  enrollments,  expects  to  have  12.5,000 
college  students  within  the  next  ten  years.  Half  the 
grant  will  be  an  endowment  for  the  Canadian  Council 
of  the  Arts,  to  enable  it  to  foster  Canada’s  cultural 
development  in  many  spheres;  the  other  $50  million 
will  be  given  to  universities  as  gifts  on  a  50%  match¬ 
ing  basis  of  the  cost  of  building  or  equipment  projects. 
In  addition.  Parliament  will  be  asked  to  step  up  its 
university  grants  from  $8  to  $16  million  a  year,  Mr. 
St.  Laurent  announces. 
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•  AdtninMratian 


A  new  mea§aring  device  for  §electing  top 

brass  in  business  has  been  perfected  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Q.  Gilson,  Rutgers  University  evening  college.  The 
reputation  of  being  a  “good  fellow’^  is  no  longer 
enough,  says  Dr.  Gilson. 

Known  as  the  Executive  Performance  Standard,  the 
gauge  aims  at  evaluating  a  man  entirely  on  his  per¬ 
formance  in  a  given  job  or  department.  It  is  designed 
to  eliminate  emotional  and  intangible  factors  in  the 
selection  of  executives.  It  relies  on  recording  a  series 
of  performance  data  whereby  a  superior  can  be  more 
sure  as  to  who  is  the  right  man  to  promote.  It  has 

not,  as  yet,  been  applied  to  the  selection  of  school  ad¬ 
ministrative  executives. 

Written  policies  for  sehooi  operation  have 

many  advantages,  particularly  on  important  and  re¬ 
curring  matters  of  administration,  says  Harlan  L.  Hag- 
man,  Drake  University,  in  the  November  Education 
Bulletin,  Iowa  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Carefully  drawn  statements  of  policy  are  worth 
while  if  only  to  save  the  time  of  busy  school  board 
members.  For  example,  many  items  of  board  business 
recur  again  and  again  —  time  spent  in  deciding  once 
in  written  form  the  position  of  the  board  on  such  a 
matter  as  rental  of  school  property,  can  result  in 
saving  many  hours  of  board  deliberation  as  individual 
requests  for  renting  the  school  plant  and  facilities 
are  received. 

Once  the  policy  is  established  in  written  form,  it 
will  make  clear  whether  requests  are  appropriate  and 
whether  the  administrator  or  other  individual  may 
speak  for  the  board  in  approving  the  request. 

Another  benefit  of  the  written  board  policy  is  that 
boards  are  often  under  heavy  pressure  to  make  im¬ 
portant  decisions  quickly,  without  time  for  sufficient 
study  or  deliberation.  Decisions  in  school  affairs  can 
have  far-reaching  effects.  A  decision  which  will  cover 
many  situations  and  which  will  stand  for  some  time  as 
a  guide  to  the  board  lends  stability  to  the  board  and 
consistency  to  its  actions. 

Written  policy,  says  Dr.  Hagman,  should  help  in¬ 
sure  fair  and  equal  treatment  for  individuality;  should 
make  clear  the  assignment  of  duties  to  members  of  the 
Ixjard  and  the  school  stafiF;  should  give  the  community 
a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  board;  and  save  time, 
money  and  labor  to  the  advantage  of  school  operation. 

How  may  a  school  board  begin  to  write  policy?  Dr. 
Hagman  suggests  that  a  first  step  might  be  to  review 
school  board  policies  of  the  previous  few  years  in  the 
form  of  memoranda,  minutes,  other  notes.  Through 
this  survey  it  may  be  possible  to  draw  up  a  general 
policy  statement  acceptable  to  the  board  as  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  policy. 

Several  approaches  to  establishing  policy: 

—  The  school  board  may  becin  by  selecting  one  area 
of  recurring  problems,  and  drawing  up  policy  state¬ 
ments  with  respect  to  that  one  area.  Then  other 
areas  are  dealt  with,  one  by  one. 

—  The  superintendent  of  schools  may  be  called  upon 
to  draw  up  one  or  two  policy  statements  in  several 


areas.  Such  an  approach  has  advantage  in  focusing 

the  attention  of  the  board  on  each  area  of  its  work. 

-  A  more  common  policy  is  that  of  having  the  super¬ 
intendent  draw  up  policy  statements  covering  many 
of  the  principal  areas  of  school  operation. 

-  Another  way  is  to  maintain  over  a  period  of  time— 
a  year  or  more— several  folders  into  which  notes  are 
dropped  on  board  actions  that  seem  to  indicate  in¬ 
tention  to  have  policy  established  with  respect  to 
specific  problems. 

-  A  school  board  might  begin  by  asking  other  school 
boards  to  send  copies  of  their  written  policy  state¬ 
ments.  Much  can  be  learned  in  this  way,  and  often 
other  policies  are  a  wise  solution  <if  local  problems. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Success  and  Failure  of  Small-School  Superintendents,  by 
Howard  N.  Robson.  Curriculum  and  Researm  Center,  College 
of  Education,  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyoming. 
Paper.  197pp.  Charts,  diagrams.  Unpriced.  (A  doctoral 
dissertation  on  the  factors  contributing  to  the  success  or  failure 
of  school  superintendents  as  determined  by  the  use  of  the 
Critical  Incident  Technique.  Study  seeks  to  determine  whether 
superintendency  is  functioning  position  or  whether  it  is  central 
axis  of  opposing  community  forces.) 


•  Schaals  and  the  Public 


50  Million  students  will  be  attending  the 

Nation’s  schools  in  the  near  future,  said  Ronald  B. 
Thompson,  speaking  before  the  recent  21st  Educa¬ 
tional  Conference  in  New  York  City.  In  view  of  the 
crisis  already  existing  in  education,  how  can  we  pos¬ 
sibly  hope  to  solve  the  greater  crisis? 

There  may  be  no  one  answer  to  the  problem.  But 

any  decisions  taken  by  a  local  area  may  have  pro¬ 
found  influences  for  years  to  come.  Mr.  Thompson 
feels  that  the  situation  ought  to  be  examined  thor¬ 
oughly  before  major  steps  are  taken.  For  example,  he 
asks:  What  are  our  educational  alternatives?  Some  of 
these  he  lists: 

—  We  can  expand  our  present  campuses,  school  areas. 
This  is  apt  to  be  prohibitively  expensive,  since,  if  all 
students  go  to  college  who  will  be  ready  for  it,  in 
another  17  years  we  will  have  to  build  new  facilities 
greater  than  those  now  in  existence  in  our  colleges 
and  universities. 

—  Better  utilization  of  present  facilities.  Under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions,  we  use  no  more  than  50%  of  our 
classrooms,  25%  of  our  student  stations  on  a  45-hour 
week.  By  asking  faculty  and  students  to  distribute 
classes  evenly  from  eight  through  five  during  the 
day,  we  could  use  classrooms  75%  of  the  time,  stu¬ 
dent  stations  less  than  40%  of  the  time. 

—  Extend  present  secondary  schools  to  13th  and  14th 
years.  There  are  many  advantages  here,  says  Dr. 
Thompson:  Students  can  live  at  home,  explore 
college  curricula  to  see  whether  they  want  to  work 
for  a  degree,  and  the  present  boards  of  control  and 

administrative  units  can  be  used  in  this  extended 
program. 

—  Build  branches  to  existing  universities.  New  schools 
could  be  established  as  branches  of  established 
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schools,  thus  encouraging  seasoned  supervision  and 
parent-school  facilities. 

—  Establish  new  community  colleges.  Each  commu¬ 
nity  would  assume  the  obligation  of  providing  for 
the  education  of  its  own  youth  —  at  least  through 
the  first  two  years  of  college. 

—  Establish  new  state-supported  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities.  It  has  been  proposed  that  the  base  be  broad¬ 
ened  for  the  support  of  higher  education,  that  each 
state  assume  as  a  unit  the  obligation  of  its  own  youth. 

—  Obtain  additional  sources  of  revenue.  Should  this 
be  approached  at  the  national  level? 

—  Raise  tuition  fees.  A  balance  must  be  found  that 
will  enable  the  college  and  university  to  stay  in 
business,  yet  not  price  the  student  out. 

-Limit  enrollment.  This  should  be  our  last  resort. 
American  education  is  based  on  the  right  of  every 
individual  to  be  educated  to  the  limits  of  his  ca¬ 
pacity. 

These,  according  to  Dr.  Thompson,  are  some  of  our 

alternatives.  We  must  choose,  and  as  we  choose  the 

fate  of  the  Nation  in  the  years  to  come  will  be  decided. 


Edneation  is  your  business  and  you  can’t  shove 
it  off  on  somebody  else.  Dr.  Morton  Walker,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Louisville,  told  the  recent  Midwest  Institute  of 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Louisville.  “If 
education  fails  in  your  community,  the  fault  lies  right 
at  your  door.” 

“Educational  opportunities,”  added  Dr.  Frank  G. 

•  Dickey,  new  president,  University  of  Kentucky,  “in 
our  communities  will  spell  the  difference  between 
just  a  mediocre  community  and  a  really  top-notch 
community  in  future  years.” 

The  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  suggested, 
might  help  the  public  to  know  more  about  school 

problems  by  setting  up  a  series  of  “better-schools  con¬ 
ferences.” 

The  Jaycees  could  help  tremendously,  he  said,  by 
encouraging  “superior  youngsters  to  go  into  teaching.” 
This  would  mean  working  for  higher  salaries. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  School  Bell.  National  School  Public  Relations  Associa¬ 
tion,  NEA.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6.  D.  C.  Paper. 
12  pp.  Single  copy  20c,  10  or  more  16c  ea.  (A  new  bi¬ 
monthly  magazine  containing  condensations  of  articles  about 
education  for  local  citizens  in  local  communities.  The  aim  is  to 
enlighten  public  on  today’s  educational  problems  and  needs. 
First  issue:  Roy  E.  Larsen,  Harold  G.  Shane,  Bernard  M. 
Baruch  and  Roscoe  Drummond.) 


•  PhUoxophy  and  Goal* 


Wisdom  is  the  essence  of  classical  studies, 
said  James  F.  Looby,  education  editor  of  the  Hartford 
Courant,  pleading  for  greater  study  of  the  classics. 

•  Speaking  at  the  Classical  Association  of  New  Jersey, 
in  Atlantic  City,  he  pointed  out  that  beyond  the 
languages  employed  by  ancient  writers  is  the  thought 
contained  therein. 


Words  are  merely  the  signs  of  ideas  and  it  is  the 
sometimes  lofty,  often  subtle,  frequently  profound 
thought  underlying  Greek  and  Latin  that  we  have 
come  to  recognize  as  the  classical  tradition  in  all  its 
“greatness,  timelessness,  its  universality  and  its  ap¬ 
proach  to  immortality.” 

Objecting  to  the  cleavage  that  exists  between  clas¬ 
sical  studies  and  other  scientific  pursuits,  Mr.  Looby 
said  that  “the  antipathy  that  has  existed  in  many 
quarters  between  the  liberal  arts  and  especially  the 
classical  studies  and  science,  is  at  best  a  shallow  one, 
narrow  in  scope  and  not  in  keeping  with  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  any  educational  system.” 


•  Guidance 


Teachers  are  taleat  seoats  in  the  current 
search  for  the  gifted  child,  reminds  W.  W.  Ludeman, 
President,  Southern  State  Teachers  College,  Spring- 
field,  South  Dakota.  At  a  time  when  the  Nation  is  in 

desperate  need  of  all  the  talent  it  can  muster,  the 
teacher  in  the  classroom  is  in  the  best  position  of  all 
to  find  youngsters  with  special  ability. 

Every  child  has  some  hidden  talent.  All  could 
“star”  if  given  a  chance,  says  Pres.  Ludeman.  To  begin 
with,  children  with  the  right  guidance  could  become 
“star  students.” 

The  schoolroom  has  special  areas  in  which  children 
can  excel.  In  the  field  of  Language  Arts,  with  its 
writing  program;  in  speech,  for  example,  lie  many 
opportunities  for  the  child— if  the  teacher  is  observant 

and  catches  the  outcropping  of  the  hidden  talent. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  lost  talent  in  a  modem  class¬ 
room,  manned  by  an  alert  teacher. 

There  is  a  practical  basis  for  discovering  the  child’s 
talent,  even  if  it  does  not  lead  the  child  into  a  special 
vocation.  It  does  something  for  his  personality,  helps 
him  to  become  a  better-adjusted,  better-integrated 
youngster.  This,  in  turn,  points  out  Pres.  Ludeman, 
helps  him  to  become  a  better  student.  Teachers,  by 
searching  out  the  talent  in  their  own  classrooms,  can 

enrichen  immeasurably  the  achievements  of  their  stu¬ 
dents  in  terms  of  learning. 

“Teachers  Too  Are  Talent  Scouts,”  appears  in  the 
October  SDEA  Journal  (South  Dakota). 


The  professional  growth  development 

kit  on  Science  Education  is  now  available  as  a 
single  unit.  It  is  a  highly  professional,  carefully 
coordinated  set  of  materials,  by  outstanding  ed¬ 
ucators  in  science  education,  for  administrators, 
curriculum  directors,  principals,  supervisors  and 
teachers  in  the  area  of  science  teaching.  The  kit 
is  designed  to  stimulate  staff  thinking,  offer  many 
new  teaching  ideas.  Included  are  case  studies 
showing  what  other  schools  are  doing  to  meet 
the  growing  problem.  Basic  Science  kit:  $6.50. 

Write:  A.  C.  Croft  Publications,  100  Garfield 

Ave.,  New  London,  Connecticut. 
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•  The  Profettian 


A  workable  periodical  library  is  the  most 
vital  part  of  the  school  reference  library,  writes  Giles 
S.  Green,  in  the  November  Clearing  House.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  few  tons  of  magazines  and  a  periodical 
library  is  organization.  A  periodical  library  properly 
organized  with  the  “Readers’  Guide”  service  soon  be¬ 
comes  the  first  point  of  attack  on  any  problem  of  re¬ 
search  by  student  and  teacher. 

How  can  magazines,  particularly  back  files,  be  made 
easily  available?  Some  of  the  methods  now  in  use 
have  obvious  weaknesses,  says  Mr.  Green.  Binding  in 
book  form  is  excellent,  but  the  cost  is  prohibitive; 
filing  in  closed  boxes  does  not  reveal  content,  and 
magazines  become  mixed;  and  laying  magazines  flat 
in  piles  on  shelves  is  still  worse— particularly  when 
the  desired  number  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile. 

Mr.  Green  suggests  instead  that  magazine  shelving 
be  made  that  is  spaced  to  accommodate  three  sizes  of 
magazines:  Readers  Digest  size.  Time  and  Newsweek 
size,  and  Post  and  Life  size.  For  the  first,  shelves  are 
spaced  9"  apart  in  the  clear;  in  the  second  12"  apart; 
and  for  the  largest  magazines,  15"  apart.  On  tnese 
shelves,  magazines  stand  vertically,  held  in  position  by 
vertical  quarter-inch  plyboard  partitions  6"  apart.  Par¬ 
titions  are  slipped  into  quarter-inch  grooves  cut  cross¬ 
wise  of  the  shelves  both  above  and  below. 

If  the  oases  are  built  to  accommodate  magazines  of 
three  different  sizes,  the  magazines  obviously  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  order  of  height,  in  chronological  order  from 
left  to  right  with  the  latest  copy  being  at  the  extreme 
right  end.  When  one  is  withdrawn,  its  place  is  easily 
marked  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  one  to  the  left  about 
an  inch.  A  small  block  of  wood  at  the  back  of  the 
stall  containing  the  smallest-sized  magazines  will 
hold  them  out  near  the  edge  of  the  shelf. 

If  you  want  every  copy  of  every  magazine  in¬ 
stantly  available  this  is  the  answer,  NIr.  Green  says 


•  nigher  Education 


Promise  is  the  most  important  factor  in  any 

boy’s  chance  of  admission  to  college,  Yale’s  dean  of 
admissions,  Arthur  Howe,  Jr.,  said  in  a  recent  radio 
speech.  “Personal  promise  takes  a  great  deal  more 
into  consideration  that  just  a  boy’s  academic  record.” 

It  would  include  his  industry,  as  exemplified  in 
both  his  academic  work  and  his  outside  activities. 
It  would  include  his  actual  achievement,  particularly 
in  some  single  area  of  concentration. 

“A  boy’s  sense  of  responsibility,  his  ability  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  group  activities,  his  intellectual  curiosity 
and  his  interest  in  other  people  and  their  problems, 
are  other  characteristics  sought  by  admissions  officers,” 
Dean  Howe  said. 

He  warned  prospective  college  students  to  make 
plans  for  meeting  these  entrance  requirements  as  well 
as  the  academic  ones  while  still  in  the  seventh  or 
eighth  grades. 


face  to  face  ♦ .  . 

Most  of  what  our  children  know  has  been 
learned  outside  the  school  system,  says  James  Wilson 
Milnor,  popular  principal  of  the  Woodstock  (Connecti¬ 
cut)  Elementary  School.  “We  have  taken  the  children 
out  of  the  family  and  community  life  where  they 
played  with  actual  materials,  imitated  and  copied 
their  elders,  and  substituted  for  it  four  walls,  an  elder 
with  little  or  no  special  skills  or  knowledge,  a  book 
that  purports  to  tell  about  life  but  which  at  best  is 
only  a  secondhand  account  of  it  .  .  .” 

It  was  with  this  basic  (though,  he  says,  much  over¬ 
simplified)  reappraisal  of  the  purpose  of  education  that 
Jim  Milnor  undertook  the  challenge  of  a  new  consoli¬ 
dated  elementary’  school  nine  years  ago.  It  was  a  new 
and  exciting  experience  for  any  educator,  since  prior 
to  this  Woodstock  educated  its  children  in  nine  one- 
room  schoolhouses  scattered  around  the  countryside 
—  Quasset  School,  the  oldest  “little  red  schoolhouse” 
in  the  U.  S.  (now  moved  to  the  elementary  school  site 
as  a  museum),  was  one  of  them. 


Jame.s  Wilson  Milnor 


The  new  Woodstock  elementary  school  allowed 
“jwm,”  as  Jim  Milnor  is  known  affectionately  through¬ 
out  Woodstock,  an  opportunity  to  test  his  belief  in  the 
validity  of  child-centered  education.  Milnor  put  into 
operation  a  new  plan  for  Woodstock’s  elementary  edu¬ 
cation,  born  of  his  own  past  experience  and  combin- 
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ing  a  creative  approach  with  practicality.  Believing 
that  the  best  preparation  for  life  is  learning  to  live 
it  here  and  now,  and  that  the  school  should  become  a 
miniature  community  with  all  its  problems  and  bene¬ 
fits  that  come  from  living,  working  and  sharing  to¬ 
gether,  he  put  into  effect  the  beginnings  of  an  indivi¬ 
dualized  and  evolving  curriculum. 

In  this  new  child-centered  school  Milnor  felt  that 
there  was  only  one  valid  approach  to  learning  —  that 
of  interest.  Consequently,  once  a  quiet,  relaxed  at¬ 
mosphere  was  established,  he  set  about  involving  the 
children  in  learning  in  terms  of  their  own  interests.  He 
established  in  the  children  the  feeling  that  the  school 
was  concretely  their  own.  Some  methods  he  used: 

—  An  “emplo>ment  agency”  was  set  up  where  the  stu¬ 
dents  made  application,  stated  qualifications  for 
helping  in  the  school  and  were  interviewed.  Inter¬ 
est  and  ideas  for  doing  the  job  were  chief  considera¬ 
tions.  Character  references  from  their  teachers  were 
necessary. 

—  Student  secretaries  served  for  a  day  in  the  “office” 
(a  desk  in  the  north  and  south  school  corridors).  Du¬ 
ties:  ringing  bells,  meeting  visitors,  conducting 
tours,  errands,  answering  telephones.  Personal  ap¬ 
pearance  and  manners  were  stressed. 

—  A  student  nurse  was  selected  to  be  on  hand  to  assist 
the  school  nurse.  She  reported  illness,  secured  adult 
help  when  needed  and  comforted  children. 

—  Strident  teachers  were  secured  from  among  pupils 
interested  in  working  with  the  smaller  children. 
Working  in  pairs,  boys  and  girls,  they  assisted  the 
teachers  with  lunch,  playground  and  other  duties. 
One  of  the  more  spectacular  successes  in  this  re¬ 
spect  was  the  experiment  of  sending  slow  readers 
among  the  older  children  down  to  the  primary 
grades  to  read  to  the  younger  children.  Immediate 
improvements  were  noted. 

—  Bus  leaders  checked  passengers,  kept  records  and 
performed  safety  patrol  duties. 

—  In  line  with  this  new  interest  approach,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  swap  teachers  around  who  had  special 
talent  or  knowledge.  The  best  example  of  this  was  a 
woman  grade  teacher  who  gave  a  technical  expla¬ 
nation  and  demonstration  to  an  eighth-grade  science 
class  on  the  mechanics  of  automobiles. 

—  One  of  the  notable  successes,  continuing  from  year 
to  year,  is  the  sixth-grade  “cooky  corporation.”  It 
has  become  an  integrated  class  project.  Children  is¬ 
sued  shares  of  stock,  bought  cookies,  sold  them  at 
recess,  submitted  to  a  “food  handlers”  health  exam 
by  the  nurse  and  received  a  certificate,  paid  rent  for 
hall  space,  built  a  rustic  stone  fireplace  on  the  play¬ 
ground  to  take  care  of  papers,  designed  and  built 
display  stands,  put  on  singing  commercials  —  and  at 
the  year’s  end  declared  dividends  and  divided  prof¬ 
its  (well  over  100%)  into  dividends,  dental  fund  and 
class  treasury.  The  teacher,  in  the  process,  integrat¬ 
ed  music,  math,  English,  art,  health,  other  studies. 

Jim  Milnor,  believing  that  classrooms  should  open 
to  the  outdoors  and  that  outside  recreation  should  be 
a  continuation  of  learning,  acquired  an  old  airplane 
that  he  towed  to  the  school’s  playground.  It  was  na¬ 


turally  a  hit:  older  children  gave  rides  to  the  smaller 
children.  Eventually,  one  of  the  smaller  promoters  got 
the  idea  of  crash  landings.  Anchored  down  then,  it 
served  as  a  unit  project  for  aviation  study  —  one  group 
of  eighth-grade  boys  even  removed  the  motor  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  put  it  in  running  order. 

This  spirit  of  “yankee”  enterprise,  of  self-reliant  in¬ 
quiry  has  become  a  feature  of  the  Woodstock  school. 
Built  on  a  58-acre  tract,  the  400-pupil,  15-room,  30- 
staff-member  school  is  already  too  small.  Milnor’s 
methods  have,  in  a  sense,  defeated  their  very  purpose 
in  small,  class-structured  learning  units.  The  school 
has  attracted  many  new  families  from  surrounding 
areas. 

State  educators  concede  that  Jim  Milnor  has,  over¬ 
night,  pulled  Woodstock’s  19th-century  educational 
system  up  into  one  of  the  most  modern  and  farsighted 
rural  systems  in  the  country.  It  has  been  studied  by 
many  states,  notably  New  York,  when  it  came  time  to 
modernize  their  own  over-all  state  systems. 

Jim  Milnor,  himself,  is  a  modest,  unassuming  man, 
genuinely  devoted  to  children.  They,  in  turn,  instinc¬ 
tively  trust  him,  feel  that  he  understands  them,  knows 
their  problems  —  is  an  ally  in  the  battle  of  "growing 
up.”  This,  coupled  with  his  sensitive,  creative  and 
humanist  appreciation  of  the  issues  at  stake  has  made 
him  an  outstanding  educator. 

Bom  in  New  York  City  in  1909  of  Scotch-Irish  par¬ 
entage  —  his  mother  was  a  school  teacher  in  Ireland  — 
Milnor  went  to  public  schools  in  Philadelphia,  New 
York  and  Yonkers.  He  graduated  from  Yonkers  High 
School,  receiving  the  best  scholarship  Pratt  Institute  in 
Brookhm  has  to  offer.  He  graduated  from  Pratt,  in 
Teacher  Training,  near  the  head  of  his  class. 

His  job  experience  includes  teaching  at  Montclair 
Academy,  teaching  at  the  University  of  Buffalo,  super¬ 
visor  of  art,  mechanical  drawing  at  Oyster  Bay,  Long 
Island.  (His  wife  taught  art  at  nearby  Mincola. ) 

He  came  to  Woodstock  in  a  roundabout  way:  He 
inherited  one  of  the  fine  old  colonials  in  the  village, 
and  was  appointed  postmaster  there  by  the  President. 
He  became  principal  of  the  new  elementary  school 
instead.  He  now  lives  permanently  in  Woodstock  with 
his  wife  and  two  daughters. 

Creatively,  Jim  Milnor’s  dreams  include  a  circuliu: 
school  with  centrally  located  offices,  library,  museum 
and  storage  space.  He  hopes  further  for  glass-walled 
corridors  so  that  everyone  can  see  and  learn  from 
what  others  are  doing  and  for  playgrounds  equipped 
with  tools  and  materials  for  extended  learning  e.xperi- 
ences  —  huts,  bridges,  old  autos,  other  materials,  and  a 
wooded  area  for  a  nature  study  refuge  with  a  trailside 
museum. 

A  consolidated  school  plant  that  includes  retarded 
children,  kindergarten,  elementary,  secondary  groups 
—  all  under  one  roof  but  separated  into  administrative 
areas,  flexible  enough  to  permit  expansion  in  cither 
direction. 

Philosophy?  He  says  simply:  “I  believe  in  children, 
in  their  tremendous  capacity  for  learning,  in  the  vari¬ 
ety  and  uniqueness  of  their  talents  —  and  in  their  pro¬ 
found  sense  of  moral  responsibility.” 
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•  Student  Activities 


Why  mimeograph  your  sichool  newspaper? 

There  are  a  number  of  very  good  reasons,  suggests 
Paul  B.  Koch,  Ferguson  High  School,  Ferguson,  Mo., 
in  the  November  School  and  Community.  The  thing 
that  really  counts  in  a  school  newspaper  is  not  the 
quality  of  the  paper,  the  fact  that  it  is  “printed.”  The 
thing  that  counts  is  the  writing.  If  it  is  poor,  the 
jiaper  is  poor. 

Jouniaiistic  principles  such  as  page  make-up,  head¬ 
lines,  story  leads,  news  coverage  are  the  real  back¬ 
bone  of  a  paper.  These  principles  operate  in  a  mime¬ 
ographed  newspaper  as  well  as  a  printed  one. 

Other  advantages  of  the  mimeographed  newspaper 
that  Mr.  Koch  points  out: 

—  It  is  flexible.  It  allows  for  experimentation  with  art 
work,  columning,  headlines,  page  arrangement. 

—  It  is  far  less  expensive.  No  equitable  comparison  can 
be  proposed  between  printing  and  mimeographing 
in  relation  to  economical  operation  of  the  school  or- 
gan. 

—  It  is  more  personal.  A  feeling  is  generated  through 
the  manifold  tasks  connected  with  the  paper  that  it 
personally  belongs  to  the  student  body.  It  allows 
for  more  students  to  participate  personally. 

—  It  is  eompletely  a  student  production.  The  end  re¬ 
sults  in  their  entirety  belongs  to  the  students:  con¬ 
tent,  artistry,  page  make-ups,  printing— even  the  er¬ 
rors  of  commission  and  omission. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

I  low  to  Run  a  Book  Fair,  by  Dorothy  L.  McFadden.  Children’s 
Book  Council.  50  West  53rd  St.,  N.Y.  19.  Paper.  36pp. 
Ulus.  60c.  (Practical  ideas,  suggestions  on  how  to  run  a 
book  fair  successfully.  Material  gathered  from  fairs  all  over 
the  country,  bom  urban  and  rural,  aduU  and  educational. 
Partial  contents:  planning,  who  sponsors,  committees  needed, 
setting  up  fair,  school  relations,  entertainment.  Compact, 
highly  informatiomd  blueprint  for  PTA,  schools,  others.) 


•  Teaching  Methods 


Handwriting  is  the  most  poorly  taught 

subject  in  the  curriculum— at  least  above  the  first 
three  grades,  believes  Luella  Cole,  Berkeley,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  reason  for  this,  she  says,  is  that  the  aver¬ 
age  elementary  school  teacher  is  not  well-equipped  by 
nature,  interests,  or  past  experiences  to  be  a  good  in¬ 
structor  of  handwriting. 

Handwriting  is  allied  to  athletic  skills.  It  has  the 
same  physical  basis  as  any  sport  skill— good  muscular 
control,  relaxed  nerves,  good  eyesight  and  excellent 
coordination  between  hand  and  eye.  The  main  thing 
to  grasp  is  that  handwriting  is  purely  a  muscular  tool, 
without  content  or  end  in  itself  and  without  any  fixed 
relation  to  intellectual  development. 

Women  teachers,  as  a  group,  are  poorly  prepared 
to  teach  muscular  coordination.  They  have  not  gen¬ 
erally  undergone  a  complete  course  of  training  in  any 
skill  or  sport.  Such  women  cannot  give  competent  in¬ 
struction  in  a  purely  muscular  type  of  learning.  Miss 
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Cole  points  out,  because  they  do  not  know  from  their 
own  experience  how  muscular  skills  are  acquired. 

Miss  Cole  feels  that  perhaps  the  best  way  to  explain 
tlie  learning  of  a  skill  is  to  watch  the  methods  by 
which  a  good  coach  trains  a  pupil  to  acquire  it.  She 
sums  these  up  as  follows,  pointing  out  that  these  are 
as  well  the  precepts  of  teaching  good  handwriting: 

—  Base  the  teaching  upon  carefid  imitation  of  a  good 
model,  allowing  only  such  minor  variations  as  are 
necessary  because  of  a  pupil’s  age  or  size. 

—  Continue  the  practice  of  simple  skills  under  close 
supervision  until  the  pupil  can  execute  a  series  of 
movements  perfectly. 

—  Teach  self-diagnosis  and  self-correction,  until  you 
feel  sure  that  the  pupil  has  the  habit  of  self-ap¬ 
praisal. 

—  Then  introduce  intensive  practice,  but  without  com¬ 
petition. 

—  Permit  no  strain  or  pressure.  If  the  pupil  volun¬ 
tarily  tries  to  hurry,  stop  him. 

—  Wait  for  nature  to  take  its  course  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  speed. 

What  makes  a  classroom  click?  How  can  a 

teacher  create  the  right  environment  within  the  class¬ 
room  so  that  it  becomes  a  place  where  rich  and  satis¬ 
fying  learning  is  possible,  asks  Andrena  C.  Briney  in 
the  November  Audio-Visual  Instruction. 

She  can  do  three  things,  says  Miss  Briney:  (1)  She 
accepts  the  fact  that  the  people  with  whom  the  chil¬ 
dren  come  in  contact  are  the  most  important  part  of 
the  classroom  environment.  She  knows  her  own  value 
as  a  friendly,  sympathetic  person.  She  is  building  upon 
student  interests  and  abilities.  She  recognizes  that  in¬ 
terested  parents  are  a  necessity.  Friendliness  and  co¬ 
operation  are  essential  in  all  phases  of  her  work.  (2) 
She  recognizes  her  responsibility  to  provide  a  wide 
\'ariety  of  educationally  worth-while  experiences.  She 
uses  many  approaches  and  varied  materials.  Pictures, 
films,  exhibits,  field  trips,  demonstrations  help  to  make 
learning  real  and  memorable.  (3)  The  classroom 
teacher  is  aware  that  the  best  physical  resources  are 
essential  for  effective  teaching.  She  makes  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  secure  equipment  that  contributes  to  learning— 
but  if  it  is  impossible,  she  improvises  it. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Teaching  of  Reading  and  Writing,  btj  William  S.  Gray. 
UNESCO  Monographs  on  Fundamental  Education  10.  Scott, 
Foresman,  Chicago  11,  III.  281pp.  lUus.  $3.00.  (Find¬ 
ings  from  intematiorMl  research  brought  together  show  the 
psychological  bases  of  instruction  in  reading,  writing  are  the 
same  in  all  languages,  peoples.  Includes  summary  of  types 
and  levels  of  efficiency  in  reading,  writing.  Methods  of  teach¬ 
ing,  reading  attitudes,  basic  principles.) 


•  Curriculum 


New  school  programs  mast  be  devised  that 
will  better  prepare  American  youngsters  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  living  in  an  air  age,  reports  the  Aviation 
Education  Committee  of  the  AASA  in  a  new  pam¬ 
phlet,  Aviation  Education  in  the  Schools. 
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rooms  has  increased  by  85%.  It  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  food  sewices  are  offered  in  all  schools. 

In  considering  the  planning  of  a  school  lunchroom, 
the  object  should  be  to  provide  the  best  lunch  possible 
at  minimum  cost.  To  achieve  this,  expert  knowledge 
of  food  service  layout  and  equipment  is  necessary. 
Planning,  therefore,  must  begin  with  basic  school  plant 
planning  itself  to  keep  personal  service  costs  at  a 
minimum,  since  payroll  has  climbed  to  equal  the 
cost  of  food  in  many  areas. 

The  central  theme  of  planning  a  lunchroom  is  sim¬ 
plicity,  with  a  functional  program  always  in  mind. 
This  includes  labor-saving  dev'ices  placed  where  they 
are  easily  accessible  to  several  workers. 

Other  planning  suggestions: 

—  The  flow  of  traffic  for  both  students  and  workers 
must  be  kept  in  mind  continually  when  planning. 

—  Get  advice  from  expert  equipment  representatives. 

—  Deli\’ery  services,  garbage  disposal  facilities,  heavy 
duty  furnishings,  adequate  hot  water,  other  aspects 
such  as  physical  appearance  of  the  lunchroom  are 
also  important  in  planning. 

If  your  lunchroom  is  to  be  something  that  your 
parents  will  approve— and  pay  for— sound  planning  is 
a  necessity,  concludes  Mr.  Creasy. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

School  Planning  and  Building  Handbook,  by  N.  L.  Engelliardt, 
N.  L.  Engelhardt,  Jr.,  and  Stanton  Leggett.  F.  W.  Dodge,  1 19 
West  40th  St.,  N.Y.  18.  621pp.  Ulus.,  charts.  $12.75.  (Cited 
as  the  only  complete,  practical  handbook  dealing  with  every 
phase  of  executing  school  buildings,  building  programs.  In¬ 
cludes:  pertinent  material  from  85  leading  authorities;  illus¬ 
trated  with  plans,  charts,  diagrams;  documents  such  as  archi¬ 
tects’  contracts,  notices  to  bidders;  costs  and  cost  data.) 


•  Science  Education 


“With  the  airplane  as  a  vital  force  in  American 
culture,  and  with  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  civili¬ 
zation  through  an  adequate  plan  of  defense,  it  seems 
logical  to  turn  to  schools  and  education  with  concern 
and  hope.” 

Educators  cannot  leave  all  of  the  aviation  problems 
of  modern  society  to  a  chance  curriculum  treatment, 
but  should  include  them  as  a  planned  part  of  the 
curriculum.  The  report  points  out  ways  and  means  to 
further  such  a  program,  discussing  how  to  implement 
it,  sources  of  instructional  material,  sources  for  class¬ 
room  speakers,  other  pertinent  information.  “Where 
aviation  materials  are  used,  such  regular  subjects  as 
reading,  arithmetic,  geography  and  science  are  taught 
more  quickly  and  effectively. 

For  further  information,  write:  National  Education 
Council,  1025  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C. 


•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 


Colleges  tend  to  undermine  the  average 

student’s  traditional  moral  and  religious  beliefs,  says 
Dr.  William  S.  Carlson,  president  of  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  York.  Speaking  at  the  state’s  annual 
Mental  Health  Forum,  he  added  that  little  was  being 
done  about  this  disturbing  element  in  the  student’s 
life. 

The  colleges  are  contributing  their  share  to  the 
mental  instability  of  students  by  providing  an  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  traditional  beliefs  are  questioned  but 
nothing  is  put  in  their  place.  “To  the  extent  that 
colleges  take  no  steps  to  fill  the  vacuum  of  belief 
which  they  create,  they  are  contributing  to  the  sum 
total  of  mental  instability.” 

However,  he  added,  the  colleges  have  not  inten¬ 
tionally  created  an  atmosphere  “unconducive  to  re¬ 
ligious  growth.”  They  have  not  gone  out  of  their  way 
either  to  praise  or  condemn  religion— they  have  simply 
ignored  it. 

Students’  most  difficult  problems  arise,  he  con¬ 
cluded,  because  they  attempt  to  reconcile  religion 
learned  as  a  child  with  the  science  that,  as  young 
adults,  they  are  now  faced  with. 


•  School  Plant 


School  lunches  are  hig  business.  Nearly  ten 
million  students  are  fed  yearly  at  a  cost  of  over  a 
quarter-billion  dollars,  says  James  L.  Creasy,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools,  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia.  This 
does  not  include  such  hidden  costs  as  salaries. 

In  view  of  the  rapidly  rising  enrollment  figiues, 
careful  and  long-range  planning  for  more  efficient 
lunchroom  programs  is  necessary,  Mr.  Creasy  points 
out  in  the  November  School  Executive.  Particularly, 
since,  in  the  last  decade  the  number  of  school  lunch¬ 


Too  many  bright  kids  are  being  lured  or 

high-pressured  into  scientific  fields  who  would  be  far 
happier  following  their  own  bent,  warned  Jacob  W. 
Getzels,  University  of  Chicago,  at  a  recent  conference 
in  Chicago  on  Educating  the  Gifted  Child. 

“Gifted  children  are  coming  to  be  looked  upon  not 
as  individuals  of  special  abilities  to  be  given  freedom 
and  opportunity  for  their  own  self-realization,  but  as  a 
source  of  manpower— manpower  that  is  fair  game  for 
training,  stockpiling  and  for  directing  if  not  conscript¬ 
ing  into  the  service  of  efficiency  and  production,”  Dr. 
Getzels  said. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  engineers  and  scientists, 
superior  students  are  being  pressured  to  train  in  these 
fields,  rather  than  to  study  the  “broad  fields  of  human 
wisdom.” 

Criticizing  the  special  scholarship  programs  for 
science,  he  pointed  out  that  “the  gifted  may  be  se¬ 
duced  into  technology  not  because  they  want  tech¬ 
nology,  but  because  they  need  the  money  if  they  are 
to  enter  and  remain  in  college  at  all.” 

The  manpower  concept  of  education,  he  concluded, 
“is  indenturing  our  best  brains  to  the  drafting  rooms.” 
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•  Panorama 


France  The  French  National  Assembly’s  com¬ 
mittee  on  beverages  has  voted  overwhelmingly  to  de¬ 
mand  that  the  public  schools  permit  children  to  add 
wine  to  their  water  as  they  did  before  Mendes- 
France  was  Premier.  Mendes-France’s  antialcoholism 
campaign  failed:  French  consumption  of  wine  in¬ 
creased  by  30  million  gallons  last  year. 

flliiiois  Aurora’s  Police  Magistrate,  Bob  Robinson, 
gave  seven  teen-agers  a  choice  of  punishment  recently 
for  shooting  out  street  lights  with  air  rifles.  The 
choice:  The  teen-agers  could  either  write  out  the  Ten 
Commandments  50  times  a  week  for  a  month,  or  they 
could  demonstrate  the  manual  of  arms  with  their  air 
rifles  on  the  Courthouse  steps.  ’The  teen-agers  chose 
to  write  out  the  Ten  Commandments. 

Kentucky  Replying  to  an  inquiry  about  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  Henderson  County  School  Board  to  make 
public  its  action  on  integration.  Attorney  General  Jo 
M.  Ferguson  said  the  records  of  a  school  board’s 
official  meetings  should  be  open  to  inspection  by  the 
public.  However,  he  added,  there  is  no  requirement 
that  they  do  so. 

Maine  University  of  Maine’s  President  Arthur  A. 
Hauck,  citing  the  need  for  better  faculty  salaries,  told 
Maine  Governor  Muskie  that  many  of  last  June’s 
graduates  stepped  into  jobs  paying  more  than  their 
instructors  receive.  Median  salaries  at  Maine  for  in¬ 
structors  is  around  $4000  a  year.  Science  and  en¬ 
gineering  grads  averaged  a  starting  pay  of  $5100. 

Missouri  The  St.  Louis  Board  of  Education  has 
voted  to  replace  the  old  quill-type  pen  with  22,500 
new  ballpoint  pens  for  elementary  students.  'The  ball¬ 
points  were  tried  last  year  on  an  experimental  basis 
in  10  schools.  Teachers  reported  that  student  writing 
was  legible  for  a  change— and  hands  and  clothes  clean¬ 
er.  Cost:  $7200,  plus  $2250  for  refills. 

JVei©  \ork  New  York  City’s  High  School  Teachers 
Association  has  rejected  a  proposal  of  the  Junior  High 
School  Teachers  Association.  Proposal:  to  create  a 
single  teaching  license  to  cover  both  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  The  HSTA  said  that  the  proposal,  if 
carried  out  by  the  Board  of  Education,  would  reduce 
high  school  teachers  from  “master  craftsmen”  to 
“jacks-of-all-trades.”  Criticized  Mrs.  Concetta  C.  Roy, 
president  of  HSTA:  “It’s  based  on  the  false  premise 
that  the  same  erudition  is  needed  to  teach  12-year-olds 
as  to  teach  18-year-olds.” 

Washington  John  Cherberg,  fired  from  his  job  as 
head  coach  at  the  University  of  Washington  last  win¬ 
ter  after  a  player  revolt  that  termed  him  a  “tyrant,”  is 
back  in  the  saddle  again.  He  is  Washington’s  new 
Lieutenant  Governor,  presiding  over  the  State  Senate 
—he  will  be  wielding  the  gavel  when  the  University 
budget  comes  up  for  discussion.  It  is  a  situation  that 
the  University  views  with  some  misgivings,  but  Cher¬ 
berg  says  he  bears  no  grudge. 


New  Clagsroom  Niaterial 


A  Welcomk  Chiust.mas  Pkeslnt  ...  for  ages  7- 
10,  is  Christmas  on  the  Mayflower,  by  Wilina 
Pitchford  Hays,  with  drawings  in  color  by  top- 
illustrator  Roger  Duvoisin.  A  factual  and  enthrall¬ 
ing  ac'count  of  the  Pilmm’s  first  Christmas  in  New 
England.  Background  taken  from  William  Brad¬ 
ford’s  diary,  George  Willison’s  Pilgrim  Reader. 
Seen  through  eyes  of  two  Pilgrim  children.  Coward- 
McCann,  210  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  64pp.  $2.50. 

A  New  Wall  Map  foh  Geography,  History  .  .  . 
has  been  especially  prepared  for  elementary,  in¬ 
termediate  classes.  South  America  is  first  of  Junior 
Series  Visual  Relief  maps  of  continents.  F'eatures 
new  vivid  three-dimensional  representation,  witli 
international  color  scheme.  Important  features  in 
large  bold  type.  Denoyer-Geppert  Co.,  5235  N. 
Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago  40,  Ill.  $17. 

Art  Students’  Classes  ...  as  well  as  social  stud¬ 
ies  will  welcome  Sheldon  Cheney’s  A  New  World 
History  of  Art,  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged. 
This  college  edition  is  suitable  for  secondary 
schools.  Presents  integrated,  sustained  story  of 
art  from  beginnings  to  present  from  standpoint  of 
modem  interpretation.  Discusses  art  in  terms  of 
its  period  as  experience  in  human  awareness,  other 
factors.  Profusely  illustrated.  Best  summary  avail¬ 
able.  Dryden  Press,  31  West  54th  St.,  N.Y.  19. 
676pp.  519  plates,  .some  color.  Bibliographies,  in¬ 
dices,  glossary.  College  edition,  $5.90. 

Sl\  Christmas  Fu.mstrips  in  Color  ...  for  the 
elementary  grades  in  curriculum  areas  of  music, 
social  studies,  health,  science,  safety,  literature. 
Assists  teacher  in  channeling  holiday  enthusiasm 
into  classroom  learning  of  Yule  traditions,  safety 
observance.  Subjects:  Story  of  “Silent  Night,'’ 
The  Tree  and  Other  Traditions,  Santa  Claus,  Story 
of  Christmas  Seal,  Christmas  Tree  Industry  and  A 
Safe  Christmas  with  the  Reeds.  From  Jam  Han¬ 
dy,  2821  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11,  Mich.  Com¬ 
plete  series  $33.50,  single  strips  $5.95. 

Elementary  Grades  Will  Love  .  .  .  the  storv’  of 
The  Good  Knight  Ghost,  written  and  illustrated  by 
Jeanne  Bendick.  A  good-fun  story  about  two 
medieval  ghosts  (one  doll-size,  other  the  ghost  of 
a  dragon )  and  their  present-day  adventures. 
Franklin  Watts,  699  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  21.  51pp. 
$2.50. 

Free  Booklet  for  Social  Studies  .  .  .  describes, 
illustrates  how  teachers  can  develop  critical  think¬ 
ing  in  social  studies  classrooms.  A  Junior  Town 
Meeting  League  pamphlet.  Critical  Thinking  in 
Current  Affairs  Discussion  establishes  criteria, 
evaluations  of  independent,  critical  approaches  of 
thought  in  citizenship  education.  Valuable.  Junior 
Town  Meeting  League,  356  Wa.shington  St.,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Conn.  Paper.  32pp.  Single  copies  free, 
write  for  quantity  prices. 

Appropriate  for  Christmas  ...  is  the  new  re¬ 
vision  of  Jesus  and  His  Times,  by  Daniel  Rops. 
For  older  students,  this  life  discusses  Jesus’  youth, 
ministry,  death  and  resurrection,  set  against  back¬ 
ground  of  his  times.  ( Catholic  and  Protestant  edi¬ 
tions  available.  E.  P.  Dutton,  300  4th  Ave.,  N.Y. 
10.  479pp.  $5.00. 
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